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tebraaxj  6,  1930 


Mr.  S,  &rant  Johnson 
Bal»»  Indiaaia 

Uy  dear  Mr,  JohjiSon: 

Tour  letter  Inquiring  ?riio  the  Lincoln  historian 
waa  1^0  visited  ycmr  cooErmnity  about  13^3  ad^t  be  mor© 
easily  answered  if  you  had  said  1890* 

At  that  tlsne  Charles  C,  Coffin,  a  He»  fork 
newspaper  man,  apcmt  some  time  in  Southern  Indiana 
gathering  data  About  Lincoln.       Some  years  later  he 
published  a  book  which  he  called  ThQ  Life  of  Lincoln 
which  wfits  published  by  IJarpers*  Broth^s^^  Sfew  Tork,  in 
1905. 

Mr.  Coffin's  visit  to  Tndisma,  however,  was  in 
1890,  fifte«a  years  earlier. 

If  ^is  n&me  does  not  se^  familiar  to  you, 
kindly  write  me  again  and  X  will  make  farther  investigati<^. 

Hespectfnlly  yo>cmi. 


Lmn, 


Director, 

Lincoln  Historical  Heseareh  Foundation 


Mr,  0.  V,  Brovm 
Dale,  Ind, 

Dear  Mr,  Brown: 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  greatly  appreciate  the  map 
of  Lincoln  Park  and  surroundings  and  also  for  the  picture  of 
Pigeon  Greek  church.     In  answer  to  your  quest :lonB— My  father's 
home  as  shown  in  your  map,  was  his  home  from  ib6l  to  Aug,  23, 
188^,  the  date  of  his  death*     He  moved  to  this  home  from  his 
old  home  on  the  same  farm,  and  located  about  one--fourth  mile 
east  of  the  new  home«     ±hls  Wc.s  no  doubt  the  home  to  which  Lincoln 
came  often  to  read  the  statutes  of  Indiana  (Statutes  of  1624-) 
when  father  was  constable i  and  his  home  when  the  Lincoln  family 
moved  to  Illinois  in  1630,     Ansvrering  the  third  question — 
Abe  made  rails  for  father,  perhaps  some  of  the  older  citizens 
remember  a  time  when  a  great  many  persons  VMere  anxious  to  have 
walking  canes  made  from  rails  made  by  Lincoln-     'rhey  came  to 
father  and  others  seeking  such  rails.     Father  said  he  told  them 
that  though  /^be  made  some  of  the  rails  in  use  on  his  farm,  he 
could  not  point  to  any  one  rail  and  say  he  was  sure  that  Abe 
made  that  rail.     Some  of  the  older  persons  may  remember  where 
the  old  house  was  located.     The  logs  with  which  the  kitchen  v/as 
built  was  removed  and  the  kitchen  was  rebuilt  on  the  extreme  : 
i^orth  lAiest  corner  of  the  farm  where  the  Gentryville  road  turns  i 
from  the  west  to  the  south,     It  Wcs  afterwards  occupied  by  persons  j 
employed  by  the  year  at  eji  agreed  price  per  m.onth  and  for  help  ' 
on  the  farm,     Noah  Osborne,  IheOc  Spurlock,  a  Wr^  Schull  and  a  :, 
Mr,,  Miller  each  at  one  time  occupied  the  house,,     'rhe  removal  of 
the  frame  house  was  to  my  mind  an  important  event,'  'ihe  gi^ound 
was  covered  with  snow^     Long  timbers  were  put  under  the  building 
for  runners,  Ox  teams,  more  than  could  now  be  found  in  £ny  i 
section  of  southern  Indiana,  were  collected  vrlthout  difficulty 
and  by  the  combined  power  of  these  teems,  encouraged  by  a  number  - 
of  drivers,  each  in  charge  of  his  ovjn  team — -the  house  was  moved  j 
to  Dale  and  located  perh8.ps  100  yards  or  more  North  West  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  churchr,     The  house  was  in  good  condition,  was 
occupied  for  a  time  by  Mr,  Carleton,     Pardon  me  for  v;andering 
so  far  from  the  questions  asked.     As  for  anything  to  add  to  your 
collectione     I  am  sorry  to  s.y  that  I  have  nothing.     The  cupboard 
is  loaned  to  Vanderburgh  County  Museum,     Vie  are  hoping  that  the 
New  Year  has  many  and  much  blessings  in  store  for  you  and  our 
Dale  friends  4 

Sincerely  yours, 
,    ■       '"-^  j 

■  -  ■  I 

G,  W,  Turnhara 


DALE  IS  THRIFIY, 

T 

.  eiED  IN  1840 

'6nce  Known  as  tlizabeth; 
Cannery  and  Cheese  -  Fac- 
tory Importaji^^^ndustries 

DALE,  June  27. —  (Special)  — The 
section  of  land  on  which  the  town 
of  Dale  now  stands  was  a  wilderness, 
unbroken  and  untouched,  until  the 
year  1840  except  for  the  crossing  of 
two  roads,  one  leading  from  Troy  to 
Vlncennes  and  the  other  from  Rock- 
gort  to  Hindustan.  The  town  at  first 
was  known  as  Elizabeth  but  became 
Dale  In  1856  because  another  post- 
offlce  In  Indiana  was  named  Eliza- 
beth. 

'  The  first  building  here  was  a  small 
JPresbyterian  church  wl^ch  was 
erected  in  1840  near  the  site  of  the 
jpresent  chxirch.  The  minister,  the 
R«v.  Mr.  Walker,  later  built  a  Hour 
mill  here  and  a  portion  of  that  mill 
EtlU  stands.  Enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  operated  by  the  Wallace 
family  for  60  years.  In  late  years  It 
has  been  owned  and  operated  by 
Ernest  Wlttie. 

GOOD  HIGHWAY  CENTER. 
■The  two  crossroads  mentioned 
Vere  ordered  Improved  In  1921.  and 
since  then  other  roads  have  been  Im- 
proved until  now  Dale  and  the  com- 
piunlty  boasts  one  of  the  best  high- 
way systems  in  the  state. 
.  The  oldest  business  building  here 
to  that  now  occupied  by  C.  W.  Wede-  i 
king  and  company  as  a  hardware, 
furniture  and  general  farm  supply 
store  at  the  south  end  of  the  busl- 
neas  block.  The  original  part  of  the 
building  was  erected  by  E.  Llndauer,, 
9,'-  tinner,  although  there  have  been 
j^ddltlons  made  from  time  to  time. 
From  the  time  It  was  built  until 
1902,  it  was  owned  four  different 
i^lmes  by  the  present  owner,  C.  W. 
Wedeklng,  It  was  in  this  building 
■when  the  present  owner  made  his 
^rst  trade  when  a  hoy  of  16  and 
since  then  has  made  hondreds  of 
trades  on  almost  exactly  the  same 
spot.  UntU  1902,  the  building  was 
iosed  as  a  tin  shop,  living  quarters, 
telephone  exchange,  harnjess  shop  and 
hotel.  Since  that  year  it  has  beenj 
used  as  a  store  by  the  Wedekings. 
This  building  Is  to  be  razed  some 
time  during  the  next  few  weeks  and 
wUl  be  replaced  by  a  modern  fire- 
proof, two-story  building,  larger  than 
the  present  building  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public  in  the  early  fall  by  the 
present  partnership,  C.  W.,  Edwin, 
Hobart,  Mabel  Wedeklng  and  Roy 
Stone. 

r  The  Acme  Cannery,  Inc.,  has  been 
»modeled  the  past  year  and  ranks 
among  the  best  canneries  in  the 
State.  Tomato  products  only  are 
manufactured  at  this  plant  which 
employs  approximately  75  people  diu:- 
Ing  the  canning  season. 

MAKES  MUCH  CHEESE 

A  busy  place  every  day  is  the  Kraft 
Phenlx  Cheese  company,  which  is  one 
of  the  newer  enterprises  of  this  com- 
munity. This  plant  under  the  man- 
agement of  Fred  Carpenter  as  super- 
intendent serves  202  customers,  re- 
ceiving now  about  12.000  pounds  of 
milk  daily.  The  cheese  manufac- 
tured is  sent  to  eastern  markets. 

The  old  frame  school  building  was 
replaced  in  1906  v/lth  a  brick  build- 
ing composed  of  five  class  rooms  and 
an  auilit.nriiim 


of  a  gymnasium  and  five  class  rooms 
were  added.  This  year  under  the 
trusteeship  of  G.  W.  Patmore,  five 
class  rooms  are  being  added  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15,000,  through 
PWA. 

The  Dale  State  bank  was  organized 
in  1904  and  In  1910  was  chartered  a 
state  band.  In  1930  the  charter  was 
renewed.  This  bank  was  at  no  time 
under  restriction  and  in  October  of 
the  past  year,  a  branch  was  estab- 
lished at  Grandview  with  Samuel 
Weller  as  manager.  A.  J.  Wedoking 
has  been  cashier  of  the  local  bank 
since  1919 

STATE  GARAGE  ENLARGED 
The    state    highway  commission 
made  Dale  a  sub-district  In  1921  and 
1926  an  addltionsoon  afterward  a  frame  garage  was 


erected.  S.  G.  Johnson,  of  Dale,  was 
the  first  state  highway  superintend- 
ent. In  1927  A.  J.  Wedeklng  of  Dale 
was  appointed  a  state  highway  com- 
missioner and  It  was  during  his  term 
that  the  state  garage  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  and  many  improvements 
added.  Gothe  Thiry  is  highway  su- 
perintendent and  the  payroll  carries 
the  names  of  about  150  persons.  An 
additiou  will  be  built  to  the  garage 
some  time  this  summer. 

Dale,  known  as  a  thrifty  town,  has 
showed  a  substantial  increase  in 
population  in  the  past  few  years. 
Practically  every  family  owns  its  own 
home  and  an  empty  house  Is  a  rarity. 
Tliere  are  man  growing  enterprises 
and  there  never  has  been  a  real  un- 
'  employment  problem.  , 


Dale  Ind, 


Fel3  15  1937. 

Dr.  Louis  A.Yvarren. 
Port  Vj'ayne,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir; 

This  is  a  copy  of  papeu:*  I  have, and  the  location  of 

this  old  house, is  the  same  place  mentioned  hy  Lincoln  historians 

as  the  last  school  attended  hy  A.Lincoln, in  Indiana, Ee  did  not  attend 
hut  a  fev\,  days,  /'ment 

St  ate  Kof  W .  N.Me  dc  alf , 
Dale'  Ind. 

I  washorn  near  ®ale  Indiana  on  2nd  Octoher  1852-Ky  Grandfather 
Thomas  Medoalf setteled  here  on  Section  7 -Township  4  Range  5  in  1819. 
li!y  Father  Thomas  Medcalf  was  horn  here  in  1829-My  Mother  was 
Nancy  Turnham  daughter  of  David  Turnham,         I  rememher  the  old 
John  Jones  home  that  stood  ^  mile  South  of  Dale  near  the  NolJth  East 
corner  of  the  S.E  i  ofN.E.i  of  SeGtion#  19. Town  4    R  5. 

This  House  was  an  old  delapidated  House  when  I  first  Knew  it. 
The  last  family  to  live  in  it, was  Wm  V/oods  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  They  lived  there  a  short  time  while  waiting  to  get  possession  of 
a  house  across  the  Road  om  the  Larry  Jones  land.  After  they  moved 
to  the  Larry  Jones  farm  they  used  the  Wood  House  as  a  Barn  till  a 
Barn  was  made  on  the  Jones  farm.  I  often  heard  my  mother  talk  of 
different  kinds  of  meetings  heing  held  there .She  told  me  she  was 
converted  there  and  that  she  got  her  first  schooling  there. 

W.N.Medcalf. 

Mnna  T.Johnson  ^'iitness 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  February 

1937- 

S. Grant  Johnson 

Notary  Public. 


Would  be  pleased  to  show  you  this  paper, as  well  as  the  school 
site  any  time  you  are  down  this  way. 

Yours  truly, 

O.V.Brown. 


Diiring  the  Civil  i7ar  our  family  lived  in  a  house  just 
east  of  where  Ira  Slliott  now  lives.    The  Spring  after 
father  came  home  from  the  war  he  rented  some  land  from 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Frank  Prey.    ?fhen  he  wanted  to 
move  there  the  man  then  living  on  the  place  refused  to 
give  possession  and  had  to  he  removed  "by  law.  7/hile 
we  were  awaiting  possession  of  the  place  we  moved  into 
the  old  John  Jones  house  which  stood  across  the  road  from 
it.    The  old  John  Jones  house  stood  on  the  Northeast 
corner  of  the  Southeast  Quarter  of  the  Northeast  Quarter 
of  Section  #19,  Town  4  S,  Range  5  W.    It  was  very  old 
then  and  in  voor  repair.    He  fixed  it  up  so  we  could  live 
in  it.    After  John  Jones  moved  into  his  new  home  near  Joe 
Haug's  this  old  home  was  used  for  meetings.    A  few  terms 
of  school  were  also  taught  there,    ^he  older  people 
told  me  that  Lincoln  went  there  for  a  short  time  to  a 
Mr.  Dorsey,  hut  that  Lincoln  received  most  of  his 
schooling  at  the  Carter  School  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Richardson  farm. 


statement  of  W.  N.  Medcalf 


\J       A    Dale  Indiana 


I  was  Born  near  Dale  Indiana  on  2nd  OctolDer  1852. 
My  Grand  Father  Thomas  I.ledcalf  settled  here  on  Section 
7  -  Township  4  Rsnge  5  in  1819. 

My  Father  Thomas  Medcalf  was  Born  here  in  1829.  My 
Mother  was  Nancy  Turnham  daughter  of  David  Turnhain  I 
rememher  the  Old  John  Jones  home  that  Stood  -g-  mile  south  of 
Dale  near  the  North  East  coner  of  the  S.S.  ^  of  N.^H].  f  of 
Section  #19.    Torm  4  &  R  5 

This  House  was  and  old  dilapidated  House  when  I  first 
Knew  it.    The  last  feinily  to  live  in  it  was  Wm.  V/oods 
just  at  the  close  of  the  War         They  lived  there  a  short 
time  whil  waiting  to  get  possession  of  a  house  across  the 
Road  on  the  Larry  Jones  land  After  they  moved  to  the 

Lary  Jones  farm  they  used  the  Woods  House  as  a  Barn  till 
a  Barn  was  made  on  the  Jones  farm.     I  often  heard  my 
mother  talk  of  different  ki  ds  of  meeting-s  heing  held 
there         She  told  me  she  was  converted  there  and  thrt 
she  got  her  first  so  coling  there 

(Signed)    W.  N.  Medcalf 
(Signed)    Ninna  T.  Johnson  ^<Yitness 

SulDscrihed  and  sworn  to  hefore  me  this  6th  d?y  of 
Fehruary  1937. 

(Signed)     S.  Grant  Johnson 

Notary  Public 


I  knew  David  Turnham  well.     Our  families  were  close ,  friendly- 
neighbors .     I  married  his  G-rand-daugnter.     I  have  often  heard  him 
talk  of  the  Lincolns  and  their  neighbors.     I  remember  of  taking  a 
couple  of  men  down  to  his  home  to  talk  to  him  about  them.     He  was 
at  the  barn.     V7e  went  up  txiere  and  tney  talked  a  long  time.  I 
rememuer  they  asked  him  about  the  John  Jones  land.     He  said  this 
is  some  of  it.     They  asked  if  this  was  his  old  home.     He  said 
no,  it  was  over  there  pointing  about  one-half  mile  west.     He  said 
Jones  lived  the  ire  until  he  built  a  better  home  about  one-mile 
north  west.     He  spoke  of  the  Jones  Home  being  used  for  community 
meetings  before  and  after  Jones  moved.     The  B/Iethodist  met  there 
some,  also  it  was  used  for  a  School.     They  asked  him  if  Abe  Linco- 
ln went  to  school  there.     He  laughed  and  said,  only  a  little  vmile. 
He  started  but  when      good  spring  weather  came  he  had  to  go  to 
work.     They  asked  him  if  Dorsey  was  the  teacher,  he  said  yes. 

I  have  often  heard  W.F".  Adams  and  old  Garter  tov/nsiiip  Teacher 
say  that  Dorsey  taught  Lincoln  in  this  builaing.     Adams  was  an 
early  tea  ;her.     I  have  s.lso  heara  Wra.  G-.  Hile  say  Dorsey  taught 
there.     They  were  connected  with  some  very  old  Families  here. 
Both  were  teachers  and  Lincoln  Students, 


ing  composed  or  nve  cm:.a  r«l™7„;^    „   fr-^m^    parage  was   euipiuymcxiu  piooicm. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Historical  Bureau 

STATE  LIBRARY  AND  HISTORICAL  BUILDING 
140  N.  SENATE  AVENUE,  INDIANAPOLIS 
Telephone:  Lincoln  1321 
CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN,  DIRECTOR 

In  reply  please  address  308        Ohio  St. 

May  27,  1937 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Port  Yvayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.  Warren: 

As  supervisor  of  a  V/PA  project  marking  historic 
sites  in  Indiana —we  have  a  request  to  mark  site 
of  first  school  attended  by  Lincoln  in  Indiana — 
naming  it  to  be  that  of  Azel  Dorsoy.     In  verify- 
ing this  request,  we  ran  into  a  conflict  of  opin- 
ions as  to  the  order  of  schools  which  Lincoln  at- 
tended, and  it  is  through  Dr.  Christopher  B.  Cole- 
man's suggestion  that  we  are  writing  to  you.  In 
the  following  excerpts  from  Hemdon's  and  Bever- 
idge's  biographies  of  Lincoln  it  is  apparent  that 
discrepancies  exist  not  only  as  to  the  order  of 
schools,  but  ap  to  their  location  as  v/ell: 

Hemdon's  Lincoln— -He mdon  and  Welk: 

"Abe  v/as  in  his  tenth  year. .  .and  his  step- 
mother made  way  for  him  to  attend  school. 
(Page  32)    Hazel  Dorsey  was  Abe's  first 
teacher  in  Indiana.     He  held  forth  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Lincoln  farm,  (Page 
34)    At  the  next  school,  Andrew  Crawford's, 
Abe  was  fourteen,  and.  at  Swaney's  he  was 
seventeen.     The  last  required  a  walk  of 
over  four  miles. (Page  36)" 

Abraham  Lincoln— A.  J.  Beveridge: 

"Grigsby  is  clear  and  positive  as  to  the 
order  in  which  Lincoln  attended  school  in 
Indiana — first  to  Crav/ford,  second  to 
Dorsey  and  third  to  Swaney.     The  biogra- 
phies  usually  give  Dorsey  as  first  tea cher . 
( Footnote,  page  56)    The  Lincoln  children 
went  to  Andrev/  Crav/ford's  school  for  a  while 
during  the  winter  of  1818-19.    The  school 
was  held  in  a  log  cabin  two  or  three  miles 
away  from  the  hut  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  (Page 
55-6)    A  year  or  two  after  the  coming  of 
Sarah  Lincoln  another  school,  about  four 
m.iles  away,  was  started  by  Azel  W.  Dorsey. 
(Page  62)" 


Page  2 


So  many  different  "first  teachers"  have  led  to  quite 
a  bit  of  confusion  in  our  minds.     Can  you  help  us 
solve  our  problem  by  telling  us  your  source  of  in- 
formation about  Azel  Dorsey  being  the  third  teacher 
in  place  of  first  or  second? 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


(Mrs.)  Elizabeth  Shute 
Supervisor 


ES  jsd 


Jtaae  X,  1937 


Mrs.  lSkiwah&^  Slmto 
308  fast  Ohio  Straet 

My  daar  Mrs.  Siutes 

With  rafermi^  to  your  qioarlsa  ahoat  the  LiaooXn 
8<^ool  teadaers,  I  would  rsfer  you  to  copies  of  Macola  Lor® 
nfoioh  I  1>9li0ire  you  hava  In  th«  Historical  Biaraau  of  the 
State  Mlamry.    If  the  copies  flM<^  I  cueDtion  are  not  avail- 
tSbX&f  TO  will  he  pXeaaed  to  hAim  jdiotostats  made  for  you,  al- 
though I  am  quite  sure  your  files  are  ybt^  Cfxaplate. 

lAncoln  Lore  #59  discusees  Lincoln's  first  Hoosier  schooL^aaster. 

Linooin  Lore  #63  -  Lincoln' °  law  eehool^aster 

LlBColn  Lore  #65  -  Azel  W.  Dorse:/,  Lincoln's  peda^  gua. 

■fhese  articles ,  I  hellsTe,  ane^sr        queetions  whii^ 
'eiy  trti]y  yours. 


Director 


imm  2»  X938 


SaI**  Indiana 

My  AiiOP  Mr.  Johntont 

Z  TQgmt  that  I  eaJBsot  t«ll  you  d«fiait«ly 
llh«i  I  will       in  Dale,  Tsut  it  will  "ba  a  plfaas'ors  Indeed 
■^.%  MMll  yoar  45fotiSJ  idienewr  I  find  It  oonvaniont  to  mm* 

It  ^pp«af»  wm  WBo^t  I  will  to  in  tinemm*  on 
3iam  14  for  thw  dadieati«»  of  IBm  t^mulm  nMm  4u»t 
aerotw  thw  ^r^T  ^lic^  emmmTm%m9  thd  pil^nnag®  of  tha 
XdnoolUfl  fvm  Indiana  to  tllinoit.  It  a«»aa  to  rm  that 
It  wo.  Id  ba  a  flna  |hin|t  for  wum  of  jrotiy  fts^'^  to  c» 
0*76?  Ibr  Itiat  oaXibFation  as  it  is  AifinitaXy  00Q2  aotad 
with   tiis  SpancMS*  Oount^r  aauati7» 


I  am  T@ry  i^Xad  indaad  to  laam  of  ^o\xt  otgmim." 
lion       think  it  (^ulla  likftijr  that  you  would  Uka  to  ha?a 
Vila  buXlatl3a  i^ch  W9  p^Xiflii  hara  l^raa  woak  to  waak  asid 
I  laka  oooasioQ  to  anolota  aonia  oopias  and  also  m  plaoln^ 
yoaf  mm  on  out  oaiXi?)^  liat  to  vwoaiit  tubaaqtiant  lesuat. 
Shi  ^liXlatln  1«  »ant  ^v'atli* 


Hitaotor 


Juno  17,  1938 


Mr«  S.  Omit  JohaiDB 
SrX«,  X&diium 

My  dteiir  Mr,  ^Ic^ntont 

7ou  irlll  pX«aw  find  snoloa^d  a  d»X%Q&  oopy  of 
thtt  l9tt«r  flfimt  to  Mr.  loss  Lookrldige  today  9sA  1  txniat 
thit       o&uaa  him  to  pay  you  a  viilt. 

If        do  not  tooBn  to  gat  tamo  mac t ion  liUi 
)rafa»iniNi  to  m$  ati^ftion  In  this  Itttar  I  will  ba 
plaaaad  to  taica  tha  ni attar      with  him  ai^ain,  if  you  irf.ll 
wfita  loa* 

Tary  truly  youfi, 


.  mmUi  YGUTH  LIBRARY  kM, 
CARTER  TOWNSliiP 

DALE,  mim 


'Cl4A.  Cf^-^  c/)  /'ffi.'  ^'i5^ 


Ct^^^J^^-^.-^   ^   
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il 


April  13,  1939 


Mr.  S.  Grant  Johnson 
Dale,  Indiana 

''■^H^  d«ar  Mr.  Johnson: 

Tour  very  interesting  letter  hat  been  recelyed 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  jo'^  have  been  able  to 
get  in  toucii  with  the  relatives  of  Dorsey   who  live  out 
test  somewhere,    ton  perhaps  know  a  tombstone  has  been 
ereceted  over  his  grave  on  ^ich  it  is  stated  that  he 
was  a  school  teacher  of  Abraham  Lineil^n.    Poselbly  some 
of  the  relatllies  might  know  just  wheris  Dorsey  tatjght 
school. 

I  will  see  ii*iat  I  myself  can  do  about  tracing 
this  matter  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 

Very  truly  jours, 


LAW;  IB 


Director 


I 


m 


B    0     M     )>  S 


March  22,  1951 


Vk",  S.  Grant  Jobnson 
Dale,  Indiana 

Ify  deer  Mr.  Johnson: 

This  fact  that  I  have  been  out  of  the  office  for 
lEore  than  two  raonths  with  a  heavy  schedule  before  me  for 
April  I  do  not  see  how  it  wuld  Tpe  poasible  for  me  to  come 
to  Southern  Xndifina  in  the  very  Toetso'  future.    However  thank 
you  very  much  for  telling  me  about  thft  Brewster  paper* 


Very  truly  yours ^ 


lAViJK 
L  .A  .Warren 


Director 


/  i  4 

;    Dale  Indiana, 1955 .  HUFFMAN  MILL,  Spenoer  County, Ind. 

Bbe  Lincoln  went  here  to  Mill, when  he  lived  in  Indiana 
at  the  age  of  7  to  21  years  .G-'^ing  hcrse»ack  and  wi^h  wag»n. 

 ,  Copied  from  news  paper  cliDping.By  0  .V.Brown,  Dale  Indiana. 

^  ^r~~^ — -  -Jh;- -ji-ji-jf^^-jf •>}•-;;   ■!      ^;  -;;  -;      -5.  -;  -;;  -;  -k 


G-eorge 'Huffman  my  grandfather ,  who  was  b'-rn  iti  Lancaster  Oounty, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1784,'rGtur7ig-d'  emigrated  to  Knox  County, in  l804, 
remaining  there  four  years, after  which  time  ho  went  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  a  like  period, when  he  decided  to  retui-'n  t-*  Indiana. 
In  1812, Together  with  his  wif e, f crmerly  Nancy  McDanieljand  thor  sen 
John  Harrison  Huffman, ^//ho  becam^e  my  father,  the;.- vrjndGc]  their  way  t9 
the  spot  since  Known  as  Huffman's  Mills,  (   or  Huffman  P  ,C  o .;  v/hero  he 
entered  a  track  of  land  consisting  ©f  eleven  hundred  acres 
"At  Lhie  timic  the  town  of  Troy  had  not  yet  boon  laid  ouL;It,  being 
an  old  wood-yard  \7horG  cord  wood  was  sold  to  the  boats   \.\\z^<  plied 
up  and  down  tno  river,  and  k,^.      around  which  a  few  vrt:ito  rr.  ^t].ors 
were  to  bo  found; but  between  this  place  and  the  point  on  /^naerson 
River  \/hore  the  Huffmans  set  tied,  there  was  not  a  single  \^hitG 
settler  to  grct  the  eye  of  the  sturdy  pioneer.. 

"  Think  of  1 1    'A  man,  his  wife,  and  1eahe,tGn  m.iljs  from  the  nearest 
trading  post ;  twenty-five  m.ilos  from  the  nea^jcst  blacKjmith-  shop, 
which  was  at  Rockport ; and  sixty  miles  from  the  mill ? which  was  at 
Crooked  creek  in  Kentucky;  and  in  such  a  wildoruoss    '    ^.The  first  , 
meagre  corn  crop  (I8I3)  was  a  failure.  My  grandfather  was  obliga^^^ 
to  go  on  horseback  to  Harrison  county ;( Indiana) to  procure  corn  for 
fam.ily's  bread: carry  it  past  his  own  homio  to  the  mill  in  Kentucky, 
and  the; back  home  again. 

"  Under  such  circumstances , it  is  needless  to  say  my  grandmothers 
time  v/as  not  expended  on  preparing  the  many  fancy  a^'ticles  of  today's 
menu,  and  little  food  was  wasted. Her  mode  of  cooking  w^^,s  by  the  open 
fireplace  where  an  iron  crane  v/as  used  on  which  pots  and  teakettle 
vrere  s\mng:also  a  dutkh  ovcnS  or  '  Si'iillet-and-j-id "  which  was  placed 
over  hot  embers  on  the  hearth  and  the  lid  covered  vath  glowing 
coals yin  which  she  placed,  her   'Corn  dodgers 'or  anything  else  she 
wanted  to  bake," 

"  It  seems  that  necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  invention  but 
is  the  mo^jhor  of  construction  as  v/ell.for  in  I3i6 — the  year  Indiana 
was  admitted  to  statehood—my  grandf .-.thCT"  constructed  a  rudo  mill 
here  on  Anderson  river,  a  few  rods  fi/om  \7h-j.rc  wo  now  arc^Peoplc  came 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  hoi]?  at  the   "Mill-raising  since 
such  a  gathering  was  not  only  concidered  a  sort  of  picnic  or  frolic 
for  the  pioneers ; Itut  it  was  also  a  gceat  ?.dvantage  to  all  to  have 
a  mill  near  by. 

"This  mill  house  was  built  of  round  logs  cut  from  the  primeval 
forest, and  thQ  mill  proper  was  constructed  almost  wholly  of  woo*, 
Having  what  is  known  as  a  'tub-wheel8  yith  wooden  gearing. Tho  ]iuhrs— 
which  were  also  homo  made — wore  fashoned  from  flinty  rocks  from  the 
surrounding  country. 

"  In  the  course  of  time,  other  settler.*- — Woodruff  Chowning,  John 
Jackson, John  McKim  and  several  others , including  my  uncle  James, Miko 
and  John  Huffman, — had  arrived  and  decided  to  cast  th&ir  lot  on  tho 
struggling  frontier  .Their  carrival  not  only  incroasei.  tho  demand  for 
grinding  but  made  a  sawmill  a  necessity, To  moot  those  demands, my 
grandfather  erected  a  saw-mill; one  of   'sash 'or   ' up- add-down ' saw 
being  used  instead  of  the  circular  saw  of  today; and  also  a  much 
larger  grist-mill  ^This  now  mill  had  a  frame  building,  with  tv/o  sets 
of  buhrs  and  a  ratherrudoly  i.Ciprovisod  bolt  for  separating  the 
bran  from  tho  flour.  see  Vage  ,^  2 


Slioet    Number. two  ■ 
KUFFMANS    MILLS     Spencer  County,  Indiana 


"  My  grandfather  died  In  1854, leaving  his  ontir©  oateto  to  my  f ath  . 

who  was  his  only  son. He  followed  In  r.i^o  footlsteps  of  his  father  in 
farming  and  milling; erecting  a  st^c.rc  /iiZ.l  in  I856  that  was  burnod  . 
1869  or  1870. Ke  never  rebuilt  this  k113.  ;but  still  used  the  old  v;r.i.  :; 
mill* 

"  In  the  meantime, in  l840,my  father  had  married  Jane  Stapleton,a 
native  of  Kentucky. To  this  union  were  born  nine  children, six  of  who 
reached  maturity .G-oorge  W.Huffman, the  oldest  son, was  a  member  of  tr 
49th  Indiana  Volunteers , andjwas  killed  at  Vicksburg;and  his  brother » 
John  Riley  Huffman, saw  two  years  service  in  the  13th  Indiana  Cavalr ■ 
Two  sons  and  two  daughters  of  this  family  survive. They  are  Mrs .Robe.- 
Kennedy  of  St.  James , Missouri ;Mrs .Ann  Julia  Scott  of  Troy; John  Riley 
Huffman  of  Huffman's  Mills;Lemuel       Huffmantof  Tell  City(The  writer 

of  this  paper)  Our  mother  died  in  1857  and  in  1862  our  father 

was  married  to  Mrs .Elizabeth  J.  Harris, who  survived  him  about  ten 
years, he  dying  in  1887 • 

"  Educational  and  religious  advantages  in  pioneer  days  at  Huffman 
were  quite  limited, indeed .At  first  the  parents  taught  their  children 
what  their  limited  knowledge  and  spare  time  would  permit , Later, a 
teacher  was  hired  by  the  patrons  at  so  much  per  pupil  and  school  was 
conducted  anywhere  a  room  could  be  found  available .The  teachers, who 

could  little  more  than  read  and  write, like  Ichabod  Crane, boarded   

and  generaly  speaking  were  the  type  who  belived  that 'Licking  and 
larning'go  hand  -in-hand, and  as  mattei-  of  fact  did  not   'Spare  the 
rod'dAfhich  grew  abundantly )  in  --7- Spoil  the  child  . 

At  last  a  school  house  was  built (' 1844) ? .  "teachers  came  and  educational 
advantages  increased. The  pioneer  preachers  would  find  their  way  to 
a  settlement  and  perhaps  stay  a  week  or  ^W"^^  more,pr^ching  in  the 
homes  at  night, and  later  in  th©  school .Finally , the  present  church 
was  built  about  1875  by  John  W — deller" . 

No  date  was  on  news  paper  clipping.  O.V.B. 

See  Huffman  mill  pictures  and  store  records  at  Santa  Claus  Land, 

.ncoln  Exibit,  ^^Qpen  daily  and  Sunday  at  side  of  pes t^off^ce^^^ 


Jji_the  Li 
 yu  ^/ 
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Chief  Justice  Shepard  discusses  Lincoln 


By  TOM  McQUEENEY 
Heraid  Staff  Writer 

LINCOLN  CITY  -  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  no  stranger  to  a 
young  Randall  Shepard  growing 
up  in  the  Evansville  area. 

In  fourth  grade,  he  was  assigned 
to  memorize  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. As  an  11-year-old  Boy 
Scout,  he  hiked  32  miles  to  the  Lin- 
coln site  in  Kentucky.  And  the  next 
year,  he  carried  a  flag  during  a 
Lincoln  parade  down  the  streets  of 
Springfield,  111. 

When  one  grows  up  in  the  area, 
said  Shepard,  chief  justice  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court,  "You 
don't  need  to  crack  a  book  to  know 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  means  to 
modern  America." 

Amidst  glaring  lights  from  tele- 
vision cameras  and  clicking  shut- 
ters from  newspaper  photogra- 
phers, Shepard  spoke  of  Lincoln's 
legacy  Sunday  to  about  180  people 
gathered  at  the  Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  on  Lincoln's 
birthday. 

Shepard  told  the  standing-room 
only  crowd  that  he  wanted  to 


Justice  Randall  Shepard 
Admirer  of  Lincoln 

stress  three  aspects  of  Lincoln's 
life  that  live  on  today. 

Simplicity  was  a  key  to  Lin- 
coln's life,  he  said.  On  the  day  that 


Lincoln  gave  a  speech  dedicating 
the  national  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  not  the  main  speak- 
er. And  yet  his  brief  speech  is  re- 
membered today. 

Lincoln  also  was  a  committed 
man,  Shepard  said.  One  of  his 
commitments  was  "to  right  the 
wrong  of  slavery,"  he  said. 

Slavery  had  to  be  solved  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  country  was 
founded,  Shepard  said.  Lincoln 
used  the  principals  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  show 
people  that  if  all  men  are  create 
equal,  the  piincipal  applies  to  ev- 
eryone, he  said. 

Part  of  Lincoln's  legacy,  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  lives  on  today,  he 
said.  Although  it  may  seem  the 
problem  was  put  behind  the  nation 
in  1865,  he  said,  "There  are  other 
times  when  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not." 

Our  country  still  is  dealing  with 
the  aftermaths  of  slavery,  he  said. 
"It  is  the  easiest  thing  for  whites 
in  America  to  forget  that  there  is 
still  work  to  be  done.  But  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  not  want  us  to 


think  that  the  work  was  over." 

One  of  Lincoln's  lessons  to  the 
country,  also  fresh  today,  is  to 
bind  the  wounds  of  conflict  by  be- 
ing generous  to  your  foe,  he  said. 
The  advice  came  in  pleas  to  the 
victorious  North  to  be  generous  to 
the  defeated  South  after  the  Civil 
War. 

"It  was  advice  which  the  nation, 
in  Lincoln's  absence,  did  not 
heed,"  he  said.  Instead,  the  late 
19th  century  was  a  time  of  retribu- 
tion, Shepard  said. 

"It  was  a  lesson,  indeed,  which 
the  whole  world  did  not  learn 
well." 

For  instance,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  the  victorious  Allies  pun- 
ished Germany  by  requiring  the 
war-ravaged  country  to  make 
huge  financial  reparations  to  the 
victors. 

Anger  over  reparations  fueled 
the  nationalistic  and  reactionary 
forces  that  led  to  the  Nazi  Germa- 
ny of  the  1930s  and  '40s,  he  said. 

"We  had  to  learn  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's advice  the  hard  way,"  Shep- 
ard said. 
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Chief  Justice  Randall  T.  Shepard  shares  a 
laugh  with  Park  Superintendent  Norman  D. 
Hellmers. 

Lincoln's  legacy 
still  alive  today 


By  LORI  NORWOOD  JAMES 

Courier  staff  writer 


LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind.  -  Books  are  not  the  only  place 
one  can  go  to  learn  about  Abraham  Lincoln  because  his 
legacy  is  evident  in  modern  society,  said  Randall  Shep- 
ard, chief  justice  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

"You  don't  need  to  crack  a  book  to  know  what  Abe 
Lincoln  means  in  modern  America,"  Shepard  said,  ad- 
dressing about  250  people  who  gathered  Sunday  at  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  for  Lincoln  Day 
Services. 

He  said  three  things  that  Lincoln  did  —  his  effort  to 
unite  the  country  after  the  Civil  War,  his  move  to  abolish 
slavery,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  led  his  life  — 
made  him  one  of  our  country's  greatest  leaders. 

"Those  three  ideas  in  his  life  are  a  marvelous  reason 
to  gather  today  to  celebrate,"  Shepard  said. 

Regarding  simplicity,  Shepard  said,  "We  want  our 
president  to  be  great.  We  want  the  office  to  be  strong.  We 
want  him  to  lead  the  nation  in  an  aggressive  way.  Yet  we 
want  him  to  be  humble,  and  that  is  a  legacy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Those  are  qualities  which  Americans  continue  to  seek 
in  electing  presidents  today. 

"It's  easy  to  think  that  the  problem  (of  slavery)  was 
solved  between  1861  and  1865,"  Shepard  said.  "It  fell  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  finally  come  to  grips  with  that 
problem. 

"It's  an  easy  thing  for  whites  in  America  to  forget 
that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done.  But  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  not  want  us  to  forget." 


Courier  photos  by  DAVE  LUCAS 

Boy  Scouts  from  Troop  141  of  Richland,  Ind.,  lead  the  pilgnmage  to  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  gravesite  after  the  Lincoln  Day  program. 
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Judge  Shepard  Speaks  At  Lincoln  Memorial 


by  Paula  Hufnagel  President  of  the  United  States.  Lin-  matter  what  the  weather,  a  large 

Every  year  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  coin  spent  his  formative  years  on  the  crowd  always  turns  out  to  pay  tribute 

National  Memorial  has  a  program  to  very  same  land  occupied  by  the  to  the  boy,  the  young  man,  the  Presi- 

honor  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  16th  Memorial  today.  And  every  year,  no  dent,  Abraham  Lincoln. 


HERITAGE  —  Heritage  Hills  High  School  "Heritage,"  under  the  direction  of  John  Leffert,  choral 
director,  provided  special  music  at  the  Lincoln  Day  Program  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12.  Among  their  selec- 
tions was  a  variation  on  the  song  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 


I  attended  these  programs  before  it 
was  part  of  my  job  to  do  so,  and  never 
once  did  I  leave  with  any  disappoint- 
ment. I  always  did  leave  with  a  re- 
newed pride  in  being  an  American.  A 
pride  in  my  country  and  especially 
my  county,  that  had  a  part  in  molding 
such  a  great  man  as  Lincoln. 

Park  Supt.  Norman  Helhners  told 
the  gathering  in  his  opmning  remarks 
that  this  year's  celebration  was  even 
more  special  since  it  fell  not  only  on 
the  actual  birthday  of  Lincoln,  Feb. 
12,  but  on  the  actual  day  itself,  Sun- 
day. "We  always  enjoy  anniversaries 
at  the  Lincoln  Boyhood.  We're  in  the 
history  making  business,"  Hellmers 
stated,  adding  that  the  world's 
fascination  with  Lincoln  "remains  un- 
dimished  today." 

This  year's  special  guest  speaker 
was  Randall  Shepard,  chief  justice  of 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court.  Shepard 
stated  when  he  first  began  preparing 
his  speech  he  was  concerned  about  at- 
tempting to  discuss  Lincoln  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  had  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  the  subject.  But 
as  he  started  researching  he  found 
"that  like  any  good  Hoosier  would, 
you  start  to  find  books  on  your  own 
shelf  about  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Shepard  also  remarked  that  when 
you  live  in  a  place  like  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, surrounding  counties;  in  Illinois  or 
Kentucky,  "you  don't  need  to  crack 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
a  book  to  know  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln means  to  modern  America." 

Shepard's  relationship  with  Lincoln 
and  the  National  Memorial  in  Lincoln 
City  began  at  an  early  age  when  he 
first  visited  at  the  age  of  11.  He  also 
visited  the  Lincoln  site  in  Kentucky 
that  same  year,  although  that  trip 
was  made  the  hard  way,  "hiking  32 
miles  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  That  I  will 
never  repeat."  Then  one  year  later, 
when  his  family  moved  to  Illinois,  he 
carried  a  flag  in  a  Lincoln  Day 
parade,  in  Springfield,  IL. 

Shepard  said  when  he  started  think- 
ing about  what  Lincoln's  life  might 
have  meant  to  America  in  the  past 
and  America  in  the  present;  from  the 
long  range  of  items  he  chose  three 
that  he  felt  will  be  "a  part  of  America 
for  as  long  as  we  are  free  nation." 

The  first  Lincoln  legacy  Shepard 
said  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
word:  Simplicity.  Lincoln's  simplici- 
ty in  his  life  and  in  his  words.  He 
recalled  that  as  a  fourth  grade 
elementary  student  he  was  required 
to  memorize  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
"Yet  on  the  day  Lincoln  spoke  these 
memorable  words,  he  wasn't  even  the 
main  speaker.  The  main  speaker 
spoke  for  hours  and  hours.  When  it 
was  Lincoln's  turn  he  spoke  for  a 
period  of  time  so  short  that  when  he 
sat  down  some  did  not  even  realize  he 
had  started."  Yet  the  words,  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  country,  about 
the  war,  was  something  that  school 
children  generations  later  would  be 
called  on  to  memorize,  Shepard  said. 

Another  subject  that  automatical- 
ly comes  to  mind  when  you  think  of 
Lincoln,  Shepard  said,  is  righting  the 
wrong  on  slavery.  This  was  part  of  the 
unfinished  business  from  the  Revolu- 
tion that  had  to  be  solved.  "It  fell  to 

braham  Lincoln  and  the  country  on 
his  watch  to  finally  come  to  grips  with 
that  problem,"  Shepard  told  the 
group.  He  said  it  is  easy  for  us  in  this 
day  and  age  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  slavery  was  solved  between 
1861-65,  but  it  should  be  clear  to  that 
it  is  not  solved,  since  there  are  many 
respects  where  our  country  is  still 
contending  with  slavery  even  today. 
"There  is  still  work  to  be  done  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  not  want  us 
to  think  the  work  is  over,"  he  said. 


Chief  Justice  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  Randall  Shepard 
signing  autographs  following  the  Lincoln  Day  Program  at  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12.  Chief  Justice 
Shepard  was  guest  speaker  at  the  program. 
-Photos  by  Jon  Hufnagel 

Shepard's  third  lesson  Lincoln  left 
us,  was  his  marvelous  speech  ". . .  let 
us  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds."  This 
speech  contained  the  notion  of 
generosity  to  friends  and  foes  alike. 
It  was  advice  to  a  nation,  that  in  Lin- 
coln's absence,  the  country  did  not 
heed;  and  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  one  of  retributions  with 
no  hand  extended  in  friendship  to 
their  fellow  brothers. 

A  few  years  later,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  the  advice  was  again  ig- 
nored, when  instead  of  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  mankind,  punishment  of 
former  foes  was  chosen  instead. 

It  was  only  with  Nazi  Germany  of 
the  1930's  and  40's  that  Lincoln's 
lesson  was  finally  learned,  and  that 
was  a  lesson  learned  the  hard  way. 
"How  easy  to  be  generous  to  the 
friend  and  how  very  difficult  to  be 
generous  to  the  foe,"  Shepard  said. 

Simplicity.  Equality  for  all. 
Generosity  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Those  three  ideas,  that  mean  as 
"much  to  us  today  as  they  did  when 
this  country  was  led  by  Lincoln.  Those 
ideas  and  his  life  are  a  marvelous 
reason  to  gather  today  and  cele- 
brate," Shepard  said  in  closing. 


Lkcol:?  Story 


In  the  fall  of  i^*^5  Abraham  Lin- 
coln bet^au  attft^^ing  school  near 
Dale,  but  it  scon  daveloped  that  he 
Was  farther  ad  vancd  than  the  teach- 
er and  Ibere  won'''  be  no  one  elsein 
{ bio  classes.  He  Jecded  to  go  oyer  to 
I  the  tiouth  of  An«  3rson  river  and 
cake  a  jod  with  T.  ylor  &  McDaniel 
who,  acaong  other  things,  were 
slaughtering  hcg!^  end  salting  them 
down  to  ship  to  rc'uthern  markets. 
Lincoln  whs  head  m-in  at  36c  per  day. 
Amocg  his  many  iuties  he  some- 
times r?n  the  ferry  -cross  Anderson 
river.  During  his  oJd  times  he  made 
himself  a  skiff  it  which  he  some- 
times used  to  take  passengers  a- 
eross.  One  day  a  couple  of  men  hired 
him  to  take  them  out  in  theOhio riv- 
er and  put  them  on  a  steamboat  for 
which  they  paid  him  a  dollar.  Soon 
after  this  there  was  as'gnal  from  the 
other  shore  of  the  Ohio  which  hedid 
not  understand  and  be  rowed  over 
to  investigate.  As  be  reached  shore 
two  men  came  cut  of  the  bushes  and 
grabbed  him.  It  was  John  and  Lin 
Dill  who  had  taken  out  a  license  to 
ferry  passengers,  stock  and  freight 
across  the  Ohio  river.  They  took 
Lincoln  down  the  riyer  two  or  three 
miles  to  Squires  Samuel  Patos.  John 
Dill  swo  e  out  a  warrant  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Lincoln  charging  him  with 
violating  an  act  respecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  ferries.  Lincoln,  act- 
ing as  his  own  attorney,  asked  to 
read  the  license.  It  read  that  the 
Dills  had  paid  so  much  to  land  pass- 
engers from  one  bauk  of  the  Ohio  to 
another,  Lincoln  then  asked  to  see 
the  statutes.  It  also  read  from  one 
bank  to  the  other.  Lincoln  claimed 
be  had  violated  no  law  as  he  had  on- 
ly brought  them  into  the  stream. 
The  squire  saw  his  point  and  dis- 
missed the  case.  The  Dills  were 
very  angry  and  hurriedly  left.  Lin- 
coln lingered  and  had  quite  a  talk 
j  with  the  squire,  He  asked  to  read 
the  statutes  ind  said  be  thought  it 
:  would  help  any  man  to  know  the 
law,  discussing  the  difference  in  the 
Indiana  and  the  Kentucky  statutes. 
Afterward  he  took  the  Indiana  laAVs 
down  to  compare  them,  but  it  seems 
that  the  law  was  not  exactly  all  bis 
business.  There  was  another  inter- 
ested onlooker  at  this  trial,  Ann 
Meaker,  a  young  lady  about  a  year 
younger  than  Abe,  She  was  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Pale  who  !ived  there  since 
her  parents  were  dead.    There  was 


an  orchard  near  the  home  and  on 
one  tree  grew   apples  which  Abe 
said  were  the  sweetest  be  ever  tast- 
ed, especially  when  Ann  helped  him 
gather  them.   The  'squire  seemed  to 
like    Abe  and  eocviuraged  him  to 
come  back,  but  his  wife  did  not  like 
him  and  mode  fun  of  his  looks  and 
clothing,  wishing  Ann  to  marry  her 
nephew,  Wm.  Thresher.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  this  courtship  lasted 
or  just  how  serious  it  was,  but  Ann 
never  married  until  Lincoln  went 
to  Illinois.  Ann  died  in  a  few  years 
but  Mrs.  Pate  liv&d  to  see  Lincoln 
elected  President.    As  proof  of  this 
story  there  is  still  living  a  John 
Dill  who  is  a  graudcon  of  the  ferry- 
man. There  is  still  living  a  William 
Gregory,  whoisag.'andsonof ^Squire 
Pate.  Also  there  is  still  living  aunt 
Sarah  Thresher  an'oceof  tbesquire. 
Each  one  of  those  told  me  this  story 
and  neither  one  ever  knew  I  had 
talked  to  the  others.  Also  the  old 
Pate  home  is  still  standing  almost 
as.it  was.  On  the  farm  is  a  cemetery 
with  the  tombstones  of  Samuel  Pate, 
his  wife,  Ann  Meaker  and  her  hus- 
band.   The  dates  on  each  of  them 
compare  correctly  with  the  story. 
This  story  is  true  and  can  be  proved  ' 
by  anyone  interested  in  one  day. 
Why  it  has  not  had  more  publicity 
I  cannot  understand. 

— S.  G.  Johnson 


